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PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE COLD WAR...AN EDITORIAL 


E HAVE A cold war on with Russia at this time that is intensifying with every passing day. 
W Everyone reads this and feels it and knows it as a fact. To win this cold war we know 

that we must keep reasonably ahead of Russia, spiritually and morally, socially, economi- 
cally, and militarily. Everyone subscribes to this. 

Thus, on the basis of this fact alone, realism demands that we have an adequate public 
welfare program in America. This statement contains the assumption that public welfare as we 
know it—extended and expanded—will help to assure the social and the economic, the spiritual, 
and even the military margin of cold-war victory. 

We think that assumption is not rebuttable. A vital phase of American history has been the 
concern of the nation for those in need of assistance and services. Welfare, both public and pri- 
vate, in some form or another, has been a part of that American history. The compunction of an 
American to help another has been a heritage of our founding fathers and an accomplishment 
of the sons and daughters of following generations. 

Public welfare has steadily advanced in terms of adequacy and equity and public under- 
standing. The Social Security Act of 1935, accompanied by enacting legislation in all our states, 
formally established a partnership between federal, state and local governments, bringing in all 
the benefits of sharing in the cost from the federal to the local areas as well as administration 
locally where the people are. This formalizing of the American desire to serve is 15 years old at 
Mid-century. 

This public welfare system has been tested by the rigors of great economic depression and 
by the buffetings of history’s greatest war. With war’s close and a booming rise in the cost of 
living and with post-war readjustment, public welfare has been brought into sharper focus in 
the nation’s planning rooms, in the local grocery stores, and in the public prints. 

Our question is not concerned with doubt about the inevitability of the continuing public 
welfare function. The problem is the means to the end to assure reasonable security and ade- 
quate services not only as a continued implementation of the great democratic ideal of indi- 
viduality, but to make possible results assuring an ever stronger, healthier, and happier citizenry 
in the world’s greatest nation. 

Americans are mature enough to accept the all-or-nothing characteristic now suddenly so 
implicit in the public welfare effort. They are bold enough to foresee success. We must be suc- 
cessful, and soon, in the realization of the public welfare purpose in its fullest sense. Time is of 
the essence in this rocket age. The times ruthlessly demand adequacy and equity. Behind-time 
adequacy and equity means enough too late. Inevitably, that is too little. 

Cartyte D. Onsrup, Chairman, National Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare 
Administrator, and Director, North Dakota Public Welfare Board. 
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THE MOTHER'S EMPLOYMENT- 


Whose Decision in e pa C. 7? 


by RILEY E. MAPES, Associate Regional Representative 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Denver, Colorado 


HE “Universat Declaration of Human Rights,” 
‘[ sscrred at Paris on December 10, 1948, by the 

United Nations General Assembly, contains in 
Article 16 the provision that “The family is the nat- 
ural and fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the State,” and 
in Article 25 the provision that “Motherhood and 
childhood are entitled to special care and protection.” 


Tue Rear SIGNIFICANCE 


N SEPTEMBER 1949 there were 1,423,000 children on 
l the aid to dependent children rolls. Almost two- 
thirds, or 938,000, of these children lived with only 
their mothers. The aid to dependent children expen- 
ditures that month were $40,958,000. In terms of 
people and expenditures this is a program of consid- 
erable significance. Its real and important signifi- 
cance, however, is in terms of purpose. The pro- 
gram’s purpose is to support a family environment 
which will contribute to the development of children 
into self-reliant, well-adjusted, and constructive citi- 
zens. This purpose is served through providing chil- 
dren with dependable care and maintenance in their 
own homes during their infancy and school years, 
the need for which is high lighted when the home 
stands in danger of being dissolved. Carrying out this 
purpose contributes directly to the welfare of each 
community and to the nation, since an investment in 
a child is repaid throughout his entire adult life. 

With considerable frequency there have been state- 
ments that aid to dependent children should not be 
available to mothers who are able to work, for whom 
there is suitable employment, who can make suitable 
arrangements for the care of their children, who have 
only one child, or who have no children under a 
specified age. Less drastic have been statements that 
all able-bodied mothers should be encouraged to work 
and to regard ADC as a secondary resource. The 
effects of these proposals would be to: (1) Establish 
for ADC mothers differential treatment and impose 
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conduct requirements that are not imposed on other 
mothers in the community, (2) Establish policies 
impossible of equitable administration, (3) Under- 
mine parental authority and responsibility, and (4) 
Deny that different personalities, backgrounds, and 
circumstances, need to be approached differently. Let 
us examine these four general effects. 


Special Conduct Requirements 


In order to relate a program to a particular group 
it is necessary that the intended group be clearly and 
objectively defined. For public assistance programs 
these definitions consist of eligibility conditions. The 
primary condition applicable to all assistance pro- 
grams is the lack of adequate income to provide a 
subsistence compatible with health and well being. 
The purpose of all other eligibility requirements is 
to distinguish particular needy groups. These other 
eligibility requirements are, for the most part, objec- 
tive and nondemanding, relating to such conditions 
as age, blindness, and absence or disability of a parent. 
Of a completely different quality are eligibility re- 
quirements pertaining to support from relatives, 
acceptance of recommended eye treatment, non-solici- 
tation of alms, living in a suitable home, filing non- 
support charges, school attendance, and acceptance 
of employment. Such requirements either impose an 
artificial barrier to receiving assistance when actual 
needs exist or else they inject factors foreign to the 
purposes of the assistance programs. 

It is not consonant with basic concepts of equal 
protection to force behavior on assistance recipients 
when such behavior is not required of others, or to 
use the assistance programs as substitutes for direct 
action to enforce standards of behavior. School at- 
tendance is the province of school attendance laws. 
Similarly any required employment of mothers should 
be a matter of general public policy applicable to all 
employable mothers. Also, the basic intent of the 
program would be defeated if ADC mothers were 
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required to accept employment, since the intent of the 
program is to maintain, in so far as family composi- 
tion permits, a normal home environment. 


Equitable Administration 


A policy which would require ADC mothers to 
accept employment, in addition to being in conflict 
with principles of equal rights, would encounter in- 
superable problems in devising objective definitions. 

Among the factors involved would be the employ- 
ability of the mother. Employability is more difficult 
to define or to determine than disability, since it in- 
volves both the nature and the extent of disability 
as well as the nature of the employment. It would 
not appear feasible to define all types of disabling 
conditions, to define the degrees of these conditions, 
and to relate each to the varied types of employment 
and to the training of the potential employee. With- 
out such involved criteria, very few individuals could 
be objectively classified, even by the medical profes- 
sion, as unemployable. 

No policy requiring employable mothers to work 
should be considered without a proviso concerning 
the availability of suitable employment. A proviso of 
this kind would call for the establishment of such 
criteria for determining suitable employment as 
would result in uniform consideration of rates of 
pay, health factors, employment hazards, location, 
hours of work, education, previous work experience, 
and other determinants. 

A requirement that employable mothers accept 
suitable employment should not be considered with- 
out a condition concerning the availability of ade- 
quate care for the children during the hours the 
mother is out of the home. In the first place, no 
arrangement for the care of children is adequate un- 
less it is acceptable to the mother. Of secondary im- 
portance would be the problems encountered by the 
agency in defining arrangements that would consti- 
tute adequate care and in assuring uniform case deci- 
sions under the definitions. 

It would appear unrealistic to assume that a work 
test for ADC mothers could be objectively adminis- 
tered. Any deviation from objective factors, however, 
would render the assistance program discretionary, 
with resulting discrimination, which clearly would be 
in conflict with the principle of equal protection under 
the law. 


Parental Authority and Responsibility 


Having given consideration to the injustice and to 
the practical difficulties connected with a requirement 


that ADC mothers accept employment, let us now 
give additional consideration to the wisdom of such 
a policy. 

For some other authority to assume responsibility 
for decisions which are normally vested in a parent, 
such as requiring a mother to accept employment, 
would be to destroy the basic family pattern and to 
do irreparable damage to the natural interrelation- 
ships between parents and children. The law reluc- 
tantly steps in to interfere in family life and then 
only when really serious danger to the child or other 
emergency arises. Therefore, unless there is adequate 
reason to relieve the mother of her normal status in 
the home through formal protective action by the 
courts, there must be no encroachment upon her pa- 
rental authority and her responsibility for family 
decisions. 

There may be ADC mothers who do not provide 
adequate care for their children who are out of the 
home as much of the time as mothers who are work- 
ing, and who could accept employment without fur- 
ther deprivation to her children. The major problem in 
these cases is that of child neglect and should be han- 
dled outside the eligibility aspect of the ADC pro- 
gram, and handled no differently than if the mother 
had independent income. The choice should not be 
between neglect through employment and _ neglect 
through other out-of-the-home activities. Rather, what 
is to be accomplished is the elimination of any serious 
neglect. 


WHOLESOME EFFEcT 


N MANY SUCH Cases it may be possible to establish 
l an interest in employment which will have a whole- 
some effect and, even though no more time will be 
available for maternal care and supervision, the whole- 
some activities and interests may result in a more ade- 
quate assumption of maternal responsibilities. This 
favorable result is only possible, however, if acceptance 
of employment is the mother’s decision. There cer- 
tainly are many mothers who cannot perform success- 
fully both the functions of homemaker and wage 
earner. In a dual role, it is the homemaker function 
that is most apt to suffer, with resulting neglect, delin- 
quency, and further breakdown of the home. 

Perhaps the most compelling motives back of pro- 
posals requiring ADC mothers to work are to (1) 
reduce the immediate costs of the assistance programs 
and (2) increase the woman power in industry and 
domestic service. 

Although savings in immediate costs may be ac- 
complished, they may be at the expense of early and 
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serious net losses to the community, both financial 
and social. It is extremely poor economy to curtail 
preventive measures and then spend much greater 
amounts on conditions that the curtailed program 
was designed to prevent. 

The objective of the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram is the welfare of the children and it carries no 
inference of any responsibility to maintain or increase 
the current labor force. In the midst of its official and 
very active participation in promoting the war effort, 
the Social Security Board, in January 1943, went on 
record with the statement that “One of the primary 
purposes of the aid to dependent children program, 
which is to enable mothers to give attention to grow- 
ing children, is so vital to the welfare of the country 
that it must be considered in any policy that is devel- 
oped to induce women with growing children to 
enter industry.” 


Tue Moruer’s Decision 


T A TIME when authoritarian controls over indi- 
A viduals are so strongly regarded as being in 
complete conflict with the basic structure of our free 
society, it would not be consistent to impose upon 
needy mothers conditions that would not be imposed 
if they were not in need. This is particularly true 
when it is considered that the condition of accepting 
employment and being away from her children may 
be regarded by the mother as a serious threat to the 
exercise of her responsibility for maintaining a home 
conducive to the best interest of her children and the 
community. Only the mother should assume the 
responsibility for deciding whether, in her set of cir- 
cumstances, it is wise for her to accept employment. 
The mother will be unable to make a free decision, 
however, unless she understands clearly that agency 
policies or practices will not interfere with her deci- 
sion and unless assistance is adequate and on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

In its official policy document, the Handbook of 
Public Assistance Administration, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance recommends against “any policy of de- 
nying or withdrawing aid to dependent children as a 
method of bringing pressure upon women with young 
children to accept employment. Public assistance reci- 
pients should not be subjected to undue pressure and 
receive different treatment from that accorded other 
persons in the community simply by reason of the 
fact that they are in receipt of public assistance. In 
cases of families receiving aid to dependent children, 
children are already, in most instances, deprived of 
the care of one parent, and, therefore, need the pro- 
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tection and personal supervision of the available 
parent.” 


Different Needs of Different People 


Although a policy of requiring ADC mothers to 
work may be unjustly discriminatory, impossible to 
administer equitably, and economically and socially 
unwise, it does not follow that ADC mothers should 
not accept employment when they are sure that it is 
to their and their children’s best interest. The deci- 
sion faced by ADC mothers concerning employment 
is the same decision faced at all economic levels of 
society by mothers of small children. In making her 
decision she, like all other mothers, should take into 
consideration all those factors which have a bearing 
on the welfare of her children. The only valid role 
the public assistance agency can play in this decision 
is to assist the mother in evaluating these various 
factors. The assistance agency must be completely 
honest in this role since any indirect coercion, inde- 
pendent action, or biased advice will bring to an end 
the possibility of helping the mother in her planning. 

Among the factors which will govern the mother’s 
decisions and to which the worker should be alert are: 

The emotional and social needs of the mother and 

her children. 

How the mother has functioned in relation to her 

children prior to the difficulties which brought 
about need for assistance. 

The effect of disability, death, or absence of the 

father on family relationships and responsibilities. 

The prior role of the deceased or absent father in 

the support and care of the children. 

The employment experience and training of the 

mother. 

The general health of the mother and her physical 

capacity. 

The availability of suitable employment. 

Arrangements for adequate care of the children. 

If a mother has been accustomed to devoting full 
time to her children, a severe adjustment will be 
involved in considering and later in being away from 
her children during the working period. On the 
other hand, if the personality of the mother has been 
such that she needs time away from her children, 
employment usually will be more readily acceptable 
to her. Many a mother may have a compelling desire 
to work because of a feeling that receipt of assistance 
would brand her as inadequate and because of her 
fear that both she and her children would acquire a 
different social status. Such mothers will need help 
in understanding that assistance is the community’s 
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investment in her as a mother and in the potentialities 
of her children and that the assistance is intended to 
make it possible for her to develop these potentialities. 


INADVISABLE CIRCUMSTANCES 


HERE ARE many situations that would indicate the 
T inadvisability of the mother’s accepting employ- 
ment, or at least that some severe adjustments would 
be necessary before employment could be regarded 
as acceptable. A mother who may have the primary 
capacity to meet the emotional needs of her children 
would be unable to do so if she were exhausted by 
the strain of serving both as provider and as the only 
parent, which, alone, may tax her abilities to the 
utmost. On coming home after work, if the mother 
is irritable because the children interfere with her 
doing all the housework that has accumulated, she 
will be unable to give the children emotional security 
and her own maternal satisfactions will be frustrated. 
A mother who is insecure in being away from the 
home when something might happen to the chil- 
dren, who is absorbed with her maternal responsi- 
bilities, or who has a strong feeling of insecurity in 
the employment field, would be unable to avoid ex- 
treme unhappiness which would react negatively on 
the life of the family. Such mothers make a greater 
contribution to the community by staying at home 
and caring for their children. 

Employment plus home responsibilities generally 
make it impossible for the mother to maintain a 
normal role in community activities, the PTA, church 
affairs, and similar participation important for her 
own and her children’s development. Also some chil- 
dren may, as a result of their father’s absence, be 
unusually dependent on their mother and would be 
still more insecure if their mother abandoned them 
for a portion of the day. Some older children may 
rebel at the loneliness and extra responsibility result- 
ing from the mother’s absence. It is through pro- 
viding gratification, recognition, and attention and 
through avoiding rebellious situations that a child is 
insulated against delinquency and the development 
of antisocial patterns. 

The other side of the case is of equal importance. 
Many mothers will be happier and will do a better 
job of rearing their children if they are also employed. 
It adds greatly to the family’s morale if it can be 
partially or wholly self-maintaining. Very often an 
outside interest such as a work outlet will relieve 
unhealthy parent-child relationships such as over- 
possessiveness, overprotectiveness, and overanxiety. An 


over protective mother without adequate outside inter- 
ests will retard or prevent the normal development 
of independence on the part of the children, seriously 
interfering with their adjustment to later life. Some 
mothers have just so much to give to their children 
and need other interests and activities. Through a 
shorter period of companionship and emotional rela- 
tionship with the children they have much more to 
offer than if they were with them continually. 

The mother’s plans for herself and for her children 
should not remain static. The needs of the children 
shift as they grow older. As they assume more re- 
sponsibility for themselves, consideration must be 
given to their future school and work plans, and pro- 
vision should be made for the constructive occupa- 
tion of the mother as the attention needed by the 
children decreases. 


Most Apgouate MorTHER 


r. JossELYN and Miss Goldman in their excellent 
it} and extensive treatise on working mothers state 
their position as follows: “The question to be studied 
in evaluating the desirability of any mother’s working 
is... not that of the number of children she must 
care for, her physical or mental ability to work, or 
the availability of employment. The first step in de- 
ciding whether or not a mother should work is the 
evaluation of her potentialities as a mother and of 
the conditions under which she can give the optimum 
emotional gratification to the child. She must be rela- 
tively happy to be able to express her fullest emotional 
potential. Therefore, she must not be punished for 
working or for not working . . . She must also be 
fulfilling herself as a person, so that her own approach 
to life will be one which the child visualizes as a 
happy one to emulate rather than one of bitter resig- 
nation. Our goal in assisting mothers should be to 
foster any plan which helps them to be the most ade- 
quate mothers they are capable of being.” 

They conclude their article with the following state- 
ment: “In this area of helping mothers decide whether 
they should work is the optimum opportunity of 
casework skills. The determination of which mothers 
should work and which should not must be deter- 
mined on an individual-case basis. The only generali- 
zation which can be made to the best interests of the 
public’s welfare is that some mothers should work 
and some should not.” 





*Irene M. Josselyn, M.D., and Ruth Schley Goldman, “Should 
Mothers Work?” Social Service Review, March 1949, P. 81. 











 — Camp for OLsters 


by W. E. SINCLAIR, Field Representative 
Home Inspection Section, Ohio Division of Aid for Aged 


Editor's Note: Mr. Sinclair prepared this paper to 
present at the initial meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Rest Home Operators last fall. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Sinclair was killed in an automobile acct- 
dent on his way to the meeting so the paper has never 
been used. 





known was that of directing a camp of older 

persons during the past summer. Cleveland has 
been for some time among the foremost cities in 
America in promoting activities for the older popu- 
lation such as employment, hobbies, hobby shows, 
Golden Age Clubs, occupational therapy, and recre- 
ation. 

The Welfare Federation of Cleveland has an active 
Committee on Older Persons and the Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lucia Bing, is an energetic person full 
of ideas. She has the unique ability of being able to 
marshal the community resources for a common pur- 
pose. Cleveland’s standing is due primarily to her 
untiring efforts. 


Ti MOsT interesting camp experience I have 


BarKLey Funp 


HE LATE Margaret E. Barkley, former Ohio State 

Senator and former Chairman of the Committee 
on Older Persons, was very much interested in a 
summer camp. After Mrs. Barkley’s tragic accidental 
death, the family asked that her friends who wished 
to take part in her last service, in place of flowers, 
send the money to the Cleveland Welfare Federation 
where it would be placed in a special fund to be 
known as the “Margaret E. Barkley Fund.” The fund 
was to be used by the Committee on Older Persons 
for the activity or program they so wanted. 

Mrs. Bing, who had been thinking about experi- 
menting with a summer camp for older persons for 
some time, presented the idea to the Committee and 
it was unanimously approved. A sub-committee was 
appointed to work out the details. The sub-committee 
contacted the Welfare Director of the City of Cleve- 
land and the Commissioners of Welfare Buildings, 
and sold them the idea of using the city-owned camp, 


after the closing of the children’s camp, for two one- 
week camp periods for oldsters. 

The director and commissioner also were asked to 
furnish all the food and permit the use of all camp 
equipment. They presented the plan to the City 
Council where it was speedily and heartily approved. 
The Margaret E. Barkley Fund was used to pay the 
kitchen help and all other incidental expenses not 
covered by the City of Cleveland. The staff were all 
volunteers. 

The City of Cleveland, the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, the State of Ohio, the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History, The City Recreation Department, 
the Music School Settlement, the Commercial Home 
Operators, and many others demonstrated what can 
be done through close cooperation of public and 
private agencies to put across a project. 

Only New York, Chicago, and Toronto, Canada, 
are known to have conducted camps for the oldsters 
previous to Cleveland. 

On Monday, August 29, 1949, sixty-five persons 
ranging in age from 60 to 89 years, with an average 
age of 74 years, representing different races and creeds, 
both men and women, arrived at Camp Cleveland for 
the first camp session, and on September 4, 1949, fifty- 
five persons arrived for the second camp period, mak- 
ing a total of one hundred and twenty campers for 


both periods. 
Gowpen Ace C.uss 


HE CAMPERS were recruited from the Golden Age 
Clubs in Cleveland. The membership in the 
Golden Age Clubs are very extensively recipients of 
Old Age Assistance. Golden Age Clubs are super- 
vised and guided by the Director of Recreation for 
Older People under the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
The residents of the public and philanthropic and 
the commercial homes were excluded primarily be- 
cause they already have the experience in group liv- 
ing and have many more activities planned for them 
than the persons living outside in the community. 
Each Golden Age Club was personally contacted 
and the proposed camp program explained. At the 
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close of each meeting a number of application forms 
were left with the club leader. Any member desiring 
to attend camp was required to fill in the form. 

All applicants were required to submit themselves 
for a physical examination a short time before the 
opening of the camp. Examinations were scheduled 
on the same day at two different places, one on the 
east side and one on the west side of Cleveland. City 
doctors did the examining. The physical examina- 
tion was required primarily to exclude any commu- 
nicable disease or any dangerous physical condition. 
All applicants passed by the doctor were given a list 
of things they would need in camp and also a list 
of things that would be useful in camp. The appli- 
cants were notified by mail a few days before camp 
which session they were to attend, and all members 
of the same Golden Age Club were assigned to the 
same camp period. 

Upon arrival at the camp, the campers were imme- 
diately assigned to their cabins, and again members 
of the same club were assigned as far as possible to 
the same cabin. Two sheets, a pillow case, and three 
heavy woolen blankets were given to each camper, 
with instructions on how to make a camp bed. The 
counselors gave the campers assistance in making 
camp. As soon as they had finished, the campers 
were encouraged to explore the camp site. 

Supper was served at 5:30 p.m., and the dietitian 
had planned a very delicious supper, so the first camp 
activity was planned to make a good impression on 
the first camp for oldsters in the State of Ohio. Im- 
mediately following the meal, the campers were as- 
sembled for their orientation instruction. 


ORIENTATION 


HE ORIENTATION included the introduction of the 
Tae staff, the identification and location of the 
various buildings, the purpose of the camp, what they 
could expect from the camp and what the camp ex- 
pects from the camper. The camper was cautioned 
what one must do to protect his health. The purpose 
of the camp council, its organization, and the duties 
were explained. The daily schedule of activities was 
announced. The activities were as follows: 


7:00 a.m. Rising 

755 am. Flag Raising 

8:00 a.m. Breakfast 

8:30 a.m. Camp Chores 

9:00 a.m. Camp Council Meeting 
9:30 am. Activities 

12:15 p.m. Dinner 

12:45 p.m. Rest Period 


2:00 p.m. Activity 

4:00 p.m. Free Time 

5:00 p.m. Supper 

6:00 p.m. Games 

7:30 p.m. Camp Fire 

8:30 p.m. Camp Fire Circle 


Camp Council decided against Taps. 

The meals were exceptionally well planned and 
well cooked. The campers without teeth had the 
same opportunity as those with teeth. The campers 
were seated in the dining room by cabins. Each table 
was served family style. Immediately after each meal 
a camper from each cabin cleared the table. Two 
different cabins each day were selected to clean the 
dining room after each meal. The campers were very 
prompt in answering the dinner bell. 

The morning activity period was devoted to group 
singing and arts and crafts. The afternoon activity 
period was devoted to handicraft and nature study. 
Participation by the campers was very high. They 
were busy doing something even though not in one 
of the planned activities. 


HAnpDICRAFT 


HE GROUP singing was led by a man from the City 
Eom Department, while the arts and crafts 
were conducted by a woman from the same depart- 
ment. Finger-painted pictures, clay work, basket 
weaving, braided plastic belts, weaving, needle point, 
crocheting were some of the things done in the arts 
and crafts period. The articles made in the handicraft 
period in the afternoon included copper plaques of 
various designs fastened to plywood, leather work, 
yarn hot pads, yarn pot holders, yarn doilies, and some 
knitting. 

The nature study was geared to give the campers 
a little more knowledge of the world in which they 
live and a little better understanding of the relation- 
ship between minerals, plant life, vegetation and an- 
imal life and how dependent everything is on the 
sunshine and the rain. 

The free time activities were very extensively short 
sight-seeing hikes, card games of different kinds, 
checkers, bingo, shuffle board, and two or three 
campers enjoyed shooting a basket ball through the 
basket. 

The planned games period was used to play group 
games: relays of different kinds, mostly passing ar- 
ticles; square dancing; musical chairs; etc. The game 
period was designed as mixers and fun producing. 
Only a very few campers did not participate. 

A camp council was included in the camp organiza- 
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tion not only to assist in the camp management and 
the building of the program, but to get the immediate 
reactions of the campers to the program and camp life. 
The council also served as a go-between for the camp 
staff and the campers. 

The campers were instructed to refer all complaints, 
criticisms, recommendations and any altercations be- 
tween campers to the council. The council conducted 
the flag raising, the cabin inspections and assigned 
camp duties. 

The council was composed of the camp directors, 
and a representative from each cabin. The council 
members were very cooperative and most helpful. 

The camp fire program included stunt or home 
talent night, movies, musical programs, lots of sing- 
ing, testimonials, popping corn, roasting marshmal- 
lows, and the skit given at the close of each camp. 
The first camp gave their interpretation of “Casey at 
the Bat.” The poem was read and the action was 
pantomimed. The second camp gave their interpreta- 
tion of “The Loss of the Old Homestead or The Hero 
Takes a Bride.” The campers demonstrated they had 
vivid imaginations and loved to play. At the last 
camp fire for each camp, the campers were asked to 
make a hat as the price of admission. They were per- 
mitted to use anything they could find about camp. 
Again the campers demonstrated their creative imag- 
inations and produced some very unique models. 
Every camper entered into the fun. 


CAMPFIRE CIRCLE 


ACH NIGHT after camp fire about ten minutes was 

devoted to the Camp Fire Circle. All lights were 
turned out and in the light of the camp fire passages 
from the Bible were read, mostly Psalms. The Camp 
Fire Circle was closed with a sacred song. During the 
last camp fire at each camp, the campers expressed 
their great pleasure and satisfaction with this part 
of the camp program. Each camper was given a 
mimeographed newspaper as a souvenir of the camp. 
A number of campers volunteered as reporters. The 
paper was edited by a volunteer counselor. In addi- 
tion to the many other items, the names and addresses 
of all campers were included in the paper. 

The summer camp experiment was most successful. 
It demonstrated that persons who have never had the 
experience of group living adjust themselves very 
quickly under proper guidance to new and different 
living arrangements. 

It demonstrated that people irrespective of age love 
to play, love to take part in activities and make things 
for themselves. 
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It demonstrated very conclusively that people, ir- 
respective of race or creed, can live together and be- 
come very fast friends, and the color line simply melts 
away. 

It demonstrated that older people are not nearly as 
helpless as was thought, and they do not enjoy sit- 
ting around doing nothing. 

It demonstrated that older people are fine campers 
and very good sports, and they accept the inconveni- 
ences and discomforts in stride with no complaints. 

It demonstrated that older persons very frequently 
need some encouragement to get over some hurdles, 
such as going to a strange place and meeting strange 
people, but once over the hurdle they are exceptionally 
happy and delighted to make new friends. 

It demonstrated that programs can be geared to the 
older persons and when so geared participation will 
be high. 

It demonstrated that older people place more and 
more emphasis on religion. 

At night the camp had a volunteer nurse. During 
the days, doctors and nurses were available from ad- 
joining institutions if needed. The worst accident in 
camp was when a lady fell and skinned her knee. 
Camp registration was limited to persons 60 years 
or over. A new American Flag was donated by one 
of the campers. There were 15 Golden Age Clubs 
represented in camp out of a total of 19 in Cleveland. 
There were twenty different public and private agen- 
cies that helped to make the camp possible. There 
were 1978 meals served at both camps. There was a 
total of 120 campers in both camps—106 women and 
14 men. Forty per cent of the total camp attendance 
was colored. Only three campers left camp before the 
camp was over for one reason or another and two of 
those were men. The women evidently are a more 
hardy lot. 

There were no colds and no sicknesses of any kind. 
The oldsters presented far fewer problems than chil- 
dren. There were a few vacancies in the second camp 
period, and they were filled by repeaters from the 
first camp. 

Hilarity reached its height as soon as all the campers 
in each cabin got into bed. There was considerable 
wise-cracking, laughter and giggling far into the 
night. The campers had lots of fun, and the entire 
camp was one big happy family. Personally, I hope 
the camp will become an annual affair, and all the 
campers wished the same. Most of the campers left 
after each camp with tears in their eyes, but songs 
in their hearts. 

















THE NATURE OF AUTHORITY 
in State Supervision 


by OLIVE M. ARCHER, Field Representative 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


Editor's Note: Because of the intrinsic value of the 
following article we are modifying our editorial policy 
and are publishing one of the papers given at the 
1949 Northeastern Regional Conference. 





years have been confronted with many perplex- 

ing questions about how to exercise supervision 
over local agencies. Throughout the development of 
our public welfare programs the concept and function 
of field service have run a stormy course. How is 
state supervision to be carried out? Is a field staff 
really necessary? Just what do they do? Do they 
have any authority? If so, what is it like and why 
does it baffle us so? 


P= REPRESENTATIVES and state administrators for 


MaryLanpD REporRT 


HE MUCH publicized report on the Maryland De- 
J pachrmes of Welfare made last year by the Com- 
mission on Governmental Efficiency and Economy 
contains a criticism of field supervision which I should 
like to quote. 

“Field supervision, by which the Department keeps 
in touch with the local agencies for control and guid- 
ance of a uniform program, on the whole is good. It 
is persistent, but care is taken, however, to avoid 
making decisions or assuming responsibility rightly 
belonging to the local agencies. 

“In this regard there is a tendency by the supervisors 
to employ a process described by social workers as 
‘working with’ a person around a problem until the 
person worked with senses the problem in its full 
significance and his own responsibility to take correc- 
tive action on his own initiative. 

“This kind of process in dealing with experienced 
local directors,” the report says, “is out of place at the 
level of state supervision. More direct methods should 
be employed, especially where correction is needed 
or where confusion exists as to the purpose and inter- 
pretation of a state regulation.”* 

With these questions and this point of view before 





* Report on the Department of Welfare, State of Maryland. Com- 
mission on Governmental Efficiency and Economy, Inc.. Baltimore, 
May 1948. 


you, I should like to develop my subject by taking you 
back to certain circumstances which form the back- 
ground of our problem. 

The development of public welfare services during 
the past fifteen years has brought certain administra- 
tive situations into being which are different from 
those characteristic of traditional governmental pub- 
lic service. These situations stem from the character 
of the social security legislation which gave impetus 
to the expansion of state and local public welfare 
services and set the pattern for shared administrative 
responsibilities by all three levels of government, fed- 
eral, state, and local. Such a pattern seems essential 
where the promotion of the national interest is closely 
tied up with the interests of individuals or groups at 
the local level. The developments which arise from. 
this relationship are derived from the responsibility 
on the part of all three levels to assure proper and 
efficient administration of services. 


Pros_ems Focusep 


HERE LARGE sums of money are required for fi- 
Wiese and where the well being of many thou- 
sands of persons is involved, as is true in our programs 
of public welfare, these administrative problems are 
thrown sharply into focus. The solutions which are 
worked out in this area, therefore, have great signifi- 
cance for the development of administrative tech- 
niques in which we are essentially inexperienced but 
which are becoming more important both nationally 
and internationally. In no other field is the need for 
effective relationships in administration between the 
three levels of government more clearly illustrated 
than in public welfare. 

For many reasons it is important that there be con- 
stant awareness of ways by which people who ad- 
minister these public social services are learning to 
work together, examination of them in the light of 
their effectiveness and discovery, if possible, of the 
principles which guide the most successful endeavors. 

Of the different relationships which exist between 
levels of government, a common one places the higher 
governmental agency in a position of authority and 
responsibility in relation to the services and funds 
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administered by the local unit of government. There 
are different means by which such administrative su- 
pervision is carried out. The setting of certain stand- 
ards, determination of the form of reporting and 
collection of information, determination of essential 
procedures and qualifications of personnel are all 
well-known devices. However, the provision for field 
service by representatives of the supervising unit has 
become the generally accepted means of securing 
mutual understanding and effective cooperation in 
all these matters. 

In carrying out administrative supervision of this 
kind in the public welfare programs, the importance 
of interpreting requirements back and forth can read- 
ily be seen. Guidance and consultation on commu- 
nity problems, administrative practice, organizational 
structure, and supervision become a logical part of 
the service, the experience of various communities 
can be shared through the medium of the field rep- 
resentative, and coordination between state and local 
offices is thus facilitated in our effort to bring about 
better performance at the lower level. Experience 
has shown that without such a field staff local needs 
and community interests are more easily overlooked 
in an arbitrary application of established policy, or a 
series of independent local programs tends to develop 
while the supervising level calls for unity or more 
uniformity. 


INTEGRATED FreLp STAFF 


© RETURN TO our original questions, therefore, an 
} peers? field staff in a state agency has the 
advantage of assuring consistent supervision to the 
local unit and coordinating all efforts to get an in- 
creasingly better job done. The value of such a struc- 
ture is greatly diminished, however, unless the agency 
is clear as to the function to be performed and has 
achieved good coordination to carry it out effectively. 

Now you have seen the criticism of field supervi- 
sion in one state mentioned above and the aspersions 
cast on the process of “working with a person around 
a problem.” You have also seen the accompanying 
comment that this kind of thing was out of place at 
the level of state supervision and that more direct 
methods should be used. The giving of directions is 
a necessary step in getting any job done, but it is only 
part of a much more comprehensive process of super- 
vision. Moreover, I think confusion exists about su- 
pervision because of a common misunderstanding of 
the nature of authority and this misunderstanding 
profoundly affects the development of field service at 
every point. 

The subject of authority has occupied the minds 
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of learned philosophers for many years back, so that 
it may be presumptuous to try to get at it in the little 
ways that I propose to do. However, I shall settle for 
a definition which states simply that it is the “power 
or right to act or command.” 

Authority in state supervision, as I see it, is of two 
kinds: first, the formal kind which is “bestowed” by 
the prestige of the higher level of government and 
secondly, the kind that is “created” by the supervisor 
from his knowledge and his skill in the methods of 
supervision. 

We use the formal kind of authority in our work 
every day. Eligibility requirements in a public as- 
sistance program are authoritative in the way they 
mark the boundaries of the groups to whom pay- 
ments can be made. Through them we give orders, 
so to speak, as to who shall receive grants and who 
shall not. Similarly, civil service regulations are au- 
thoritative in the way they designate who shall be 
employed in certain positions and who shall not. 
This kind of authority is bestowed upon the higher 
level of government by virtue of the law and is use- 
ful in accomplishing the objectives intended. 

However, we have all had the experience of seeing 
that things do not always get done just because an 
order has been given. Just as a mother who tells her 
child to go to bed sometimes finds him reading a 
book instead, so the field representative may find 
that persons not eligible for assistance are receiving 
it, or those who qualify are being excluded and this 
is often caused by more than a misunderstanding of 


regulations. 
LIMITATIONS 


GOOD EXAMPLE of the limitations of formal au- 
A thority in my state was seen in the transition 
from the old program of Mothers Assistance to the 
new program of Aid to Dependent Children. As the 
broadened basis for eligibility developed with the 
Social Security Act, state regulations were modified 
to take advantage of federal participation. In turn 
many children who were recipients of General As- 
sistance became eligible for transfer to this new cate- 
gory. From the financial point of view, as you know, 
it was extremely important to the state that all chil- 
dren who could meet the requirements should be 
transferred. The regulations were issued and many 
transfers were made, but in spite of this we kept 
discovering that many eligible children remained on 
General Assistance rolls. The local agencies simply 
failed to make the transfers. Over and over again 
this regulation was called to their attention, in writ- 
ing and verbally, in groups and individually. But 
the problem persisted. 
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Persons who recognize only the formal kind of au- 
thority begin to be stumped at this stage of the game. 
They cast about for forceful weapons. Or they try to 
endow their orders with more prestige by getting 
someone in a higher position in the organization to 
repeat them. The fatal weakness in resorting to such 
things is that many times there is no tangible weapon 
available with which to enforce the order. Or an end- 
less chain of referrals reaching to the top most ranks 
of the organization ensues in an often futile attempt 
to make the regulation more impressive. If there is 
a way to force the issue, it often antagonizes the local 
agency to the extent that they cannot operate effi- 
ciently in this or other areas. What is more, it is 
always interesting to see how reluctant people are to 
use sanctions when they do exist because, I dare say, 
of an inner conviction that there are better ways of 
accomplishing things. 

In so far, therefore, as people will do things simply 
to get approval, or in fear of being fired or in hope 
of getting ahead, the formal kind of authority is a 
useful part of a field representative’s equipment. How- 
ever, there are not many situations where the field 
representative’s approval is going to make or break 
a man, or where he has any power whatsoever to hire 
or fire. He does have a function to perform, how- 
ever, which in its achievement involves the use of 
other people. So he needs something more than this 
authority characterized by the giving of orders. 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS 


T Is THE second kind of authority, then, upon which 
he must rely. It is characterized not by the old- 

fashioned methods of the “boss” but by an inter- 
change of ideas which sets out before us, like roads 
before a traveler, all the divergent elements in a situ- 
ation and creates from them the authority which the 
situation demands. 

What happened, then, to make it possible to get 
eligible children transferred to ADC in Pennsylvania? 
The supervising agents, equipped with certain knowl- 
edge and skill, began, as the Maryland report puts it, 
to “work with” the executives “around” this prob- 
lem. They used all the familiar methods of super- 
vision including the personal conference, group meet- 
ings, and case review. And gradually, in some places 
faster than in others, additional progress began to 
be made. 

The thing that makes many people dissatisfied with 
this process is their immature understanding of it and 
their impatience that changes do not come about 
faster. They get alarmed about the things that are 
happening to clients, about the things that require 


improvement, that are costing money, and rightly so. 
No one gets more disturbed by this than the field 
representatives who are trying to make it work. Yet 
no satisfactory substitute has been thought up for it. 
In fact, on what are we to rely if we throw this out? 
In truth, it may be the beginning solution to other 
problems of a highly complex society wherein even 
more divergent groups must learn to work together. 

This is not a concept that is unique to social work. 
It is the fast developing philosophy of business and 
industry. Just a glance at the training plans being 
adopted by such concerns as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and Western Electric is 
convincing evidence that this process is considered 
valuable elsewhere. Therefore, let us marshal our 
criticism, not toward casting it aside, but toward im- 
proving the skill with which it is carried on. This 
is where we really need to do some work. 

Although I have concentrated my remarks upon 
supervision in the person of the field representative, 
these observations about the nature of authority apply 
equally at every level of administration from the su- 
pervisor of caseworkers to the state commissioner or 
secretary of a department. 

The authority which is derived from this process 
bears direction within itself and carries power a thou- 
sand-fold greater than any other kind. This inter- 
change of ideas is at the heart of the field represen- 
tative’s function and, skillfully performed, it is ex- 
tremely effective in getting the job done. Emphasiz- 
ing, as it does, participation at both levels of admin- 
istration, it is the distinguishing feature between the 
authority that stems from creative leadership and 
that which demands only that certain directions be 
followed. 











Nancy Clark, Social Worker. By Cora Kasius. New 
York: Dodd Mead and Co. 266 pages. $2.50. 

The proof of this pudding, of this recipe for the 
making of a social worker, will be in the eating 
hereof, specifically in the kind and quality of girl 
college graduates whom it brings to the doors of the 
schools of social work. 

Cora Kasius, a distinguished practitioner and 
teacher of social case work, is eminently qualified to 
write Nancy Clark, Social Worker, one of the pub- 
lisher’s long series of “career novels” designed to 
inform high school and college students of the require- 
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ments and the rewards, tangible and intangible, of — 


various callings. If the story of “pretty but not lovely” 
Nancy, from her first exposure to social work to her 
graduation from an accredited school seems to this 
reader somewhat over-simplified and on the “glad” 
side, she is certain that the author knew it first. 

Nancy was on the eve of graduating from college 
when she stumbled on social work and a whole new 
world burst on her. How she, as the daughter of a 
socially-minded doctor and a member of “endless” 
college committees, could have escaped prior intima- 
tions Miss Kasius does not explain. Anyway, Nancy 
knew at once that this was what she had been groping 
for “. . . to work at something that would help people 
feel better and happier and—and receive more equal 
treatment in the world”. 

So we go with Nancy to the Great Oaks School of 
Social Work, follow her in her classes and her field 
work and share with her the learning processes of 
supervision in the cases, detailed at length, which are 
entrusted to her. There can be no doubt but that 
Nancy was a born social worker. Only rarely did her 
instincts deviate from the good and true. When she 
had to ask questions she asked them “kindly” and 
“gently” and if she had to “chide” it was “with a 
smile”. She loved her work but her life was not all 
“shop”. Almost at once she was drawn into a pleasant 
wholesome social group and almost at once a proper 
suitor came along who soon supplanted the boy she'd 
left behind her. In the end all Nancy’s cases “made 
excellent adjustments,” she graduated with distinction, 
had a choice of desirable jobs and had two years to 
establish herself in a professional career while her 
bio-chemist was on a research project in Africa. 
Plainly Nancy was going to eat her cake and have it. 

Although Miss Kasius knows well the extent and 
nature of the public welfare field she gives small 
indication of it in her little book. Nancy’s training is 
definitely in “what we call a good case work relation- 
ship” and only occasionally when the economic factor 
raises its ugly head is there recourse to public assist- 
ance. Not but what her teachers and associates are 
for it, they are. But there is no suggestion that case 
work, the process of “averting personal failures and 
tragedies and for finding ways to strengthen and 
enrich the lives of human beings” is within the prov- 
ince of the worker in a public agency. 

Miss Kasius’s picture of the preparation for social 
work and of its content is inspiring, even romantic, 
and quite possibly it may bring a troop of Nancy’s 
to the schools, unfortunately able, even now, to admit 
only a fraction of those who apply. Somewhere along 
the line lurks disillusionment.—Gertrupe SprincER 
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A Pattern for Hospital Care. By Eli Ginzberg. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 368 
Pages. $4.50. 

This book by Eli Ginzberg and associates is a 
careful appraisal of the hospital needs in a great state. 

The material contained is so detailed and, at the 
same time, so precisely presented, that it would make 
this book of source material quality for the study of 
problems of hospital phases of medical care under 
modern conditions. The broad, over-all view taken 
by the authors makes a rounded whole not only 
for hospital care but for the use of the hospital for 
the care of ambulatory patients. The point of view 
is that of broad social planning with primary depend- 
ence on the state and its subdivisions rather than a 
dependence on federal aid. 

Because of the limitation of the work to hospital 
care, there is perhaps not as much consideration 
given to the place of the private physician in the 
provision of care for ambulatory and hospital patients 
as would seem desirable. This criticism would be 
more applicable to this report when used for less 
populous states than it would for the state for which 
the study was made. There may be along this line, 
too, an over-emphasis on the need of diagnostic clinics 
as opposed to the individual physician making his 
own diagnosis with the aid of other specialists which 
he may feel he needs. 

Of particular merit is the attention to the inter- 
relationship between hospital needs on a charity basis 
and the insurance programs. The book contains a 
concise and unique analysis of the interplay of these 
two factors. While not offering a solution to this 
very large problem, it points a direction of thought. 

The book deals very sanely with the problem of the 
individual who desires to provide his own care and 
points out the strengths and weaknesses of the insur- 
ance program. But all in all it maintains a very even 
balance in its thinking as between the individuals 
who can and those who cannot provide for their own 
medical needs both in an urban and semi-rural com- 
munity. The same thinking can be applied to less 
urban communities with revisions only in terms of 
mass of population and distances of transportation. 

Despite its numerous statistics, it is written in a 
usable and readable form and with great clarity of 
expression. The book should be used as reference 
material for any group contemplating the working 
out of an over-all plan for the care of large groups 
of people. 


Leon A. Goxtpsmitn, M. D., Director 
Division of Medical Care 
Oregon State Public Welfare Commission 

















Chent- Cher Kelationship 


by JAMES A. COVEY, Public Assistance Area Supervisor 
Texas Department of Public Welfare, Laredo, Texas 


about “worker-client” relationships. Since we have 

been discussing this topic from time to time within 
our own area, I have been making some observations. 
I find we have many types of worker-client relation- 
ships. 1 sometimes am afraid we have as many dif- 
ferent types as we have workers. Sometimes it is 
best to define an element negatively. The types of 
relationships as I see them could be broken down 
as follows: 

The Fuller Brush Man Type: This is the field 
worker who goes about selling the client on his idea 
or his plan. The old gentleman who, upon leaving 
home, tells Mama, “I am going down and ask for a 
raise,” during the interview is sold on a different 
idea by the salesman client. Imagine the difficulty 
he must have in explaining to Mama how it happened. 
This worker sells himself rather than the agency and 
fails to interpret the agency to the client. 

The Motherly Type: This is the type of field worker 
who mothers clients, considers them more or less as 
children without initiative or ability, and considers 
them as completely dependent upon the worker for 
comfort, physical needs, and other elements. They 
are deprived of their own strength of character and 
status as an individual. 


The Advisory Type: This type of worker insists 
upon giving unsolicited advice and further insists 
upon it being accepted by the client and feels as if 
the client is not cooperating if this unsolicited and 
probably ill-founded advice is questioned. 

The Authoritative Type: This type of worker as- 
sumes authority, considers himself as being in 
charge of the man’s life and needs; plans for and 
not with. He does not find it necessary to interpret 
any details of the program or the amount of grant 
or other details of the case. 

The Frigid Type: This is the type of worker who 
is quite efficient in handling the details of the over- 
all job and who is able to keep the client in a reason- 
ably good humor. But the efficiency is performed 
on a cold and impersonal basis and little friendship 
or warmth can be found in the relationship. 

The Flirtatious Type: This is the type of worker 
who is overly friendly with the client, does too much 
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talking, and at the completion of the interview the 
old gentleman is unable to decide whether the field 
worker was flirting with him or not. At any rate 
it seems quite sure that he may go home thinking 
he knows something he is glad Mama does not. 

The Gossipy Type: This type of worker talks 
with clients regarding their neighbors, other recipients 
and previous field workers, all of which is irrelevant 
to this particular client’s situation. 

The Judgmental Type: This is the type of worker 
who sits as a judge upon man’s life, his moral stand- 
ard, race, religion, and economic situation. 

The Affectionate Type: This is the type of worker 
who insists upon calling most of the clients “honey,” 
“dear,” and other affectionate names, all of which is 
unprofessional and causes the client to feel inferior. 
This denotes insincerity on the worker’s part since 
a worker cannot have much personal affection towards 
each and every client. 


The Demanding Type: This worker is demanding 
to the client; demands that he check all records, 
secure all verifications, make several trips to the office. 
In other words, he demands that the client work his 
own case under the worker’s supervision. 

The Optimistic Type: This worker finds his client 
in an impossible situation, and rather than admit it 
to himself and the client, he builds the client a golden 
picture without justification, causing the client to 
eventually be disappointed and frustrated. 

The Wish to Be Thanked Type: Such a worker 
finds it necessary to have the client express his appre- 
ciation for the marvelous service which he has been 
rendered. This appreciation is expressed meekly by 
the client or with a gift. 

The Legal Type: This worker is law and policy 
conscious and uses that as his protection. He is con- 
stantly hidden behind such regulations and if neces- 
sary shows the client the “black and white” of the 
Manual. 

The Emotional Type: This type of worker over- 
identifies himself with the clients, cries with them 
and expresses other emotional patterns which do not 
help the client nor the worker. This worker fails to 
recognize that the clients are practically always capable 
of doing their own crying. 
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The Dependent Type: This worker is dependent 


upon the client for her status and position. 

The Burden Type: This worker finds it necessary 
to unburden all of her troubles upon the client— 
“so many cases due,” “reports to make,” “family 
troubles,” “intakes,” “budgets to build,” “summaries 
to write,” and “the darn supervisor called a staff 
meeting.” Can’t you imagine the old man returning 
from his office interview, upon reaching home, ex- 
plaining to Mama, “I didn’t get the raise—but I’m 
glad I’m not that poor field worker. If you look 
around you can always see someone in worse condi- 
tion than we.” 

The Psychiatric Type: This worker makes a super- 
ficial eftort to psychoanalyze each client when this 
is mot necessary nor are the majority of workers 
equipped to do this task. 

The Nosey Type: This worker is curious, especially 
regarding the sordid elements of a case, such as ille- 
gitimacy, intimacy and other conditions which are 
normally frowned upon by society. 


The Nagging Type: This is the type of worker 
who possibly would make a good wife since she is 
constantly nagging the client for not following 
through with the plan or for not doing other things 
which were agreed upon at the interview. 

A worker’s relationship may be any or all of the 
types or a combination of any therein. There are 
many other types of worker-client relationships, but 
I am certain you will agree that none of the above 
types could be considered as good worker-client rela- 
tionships, It is hoped there are not many of the 
above types in existence, but it is well to remember 
that the lack of complaint letters does not necessarily 
mean good worker-client relationships. Clients often 
do not realize their rights and refrain from ques- 
tioning our decisions. 

Good worker-client relationship would mean to 
recognize that we have emotions and prejudices but 
to be able to control them and dignify each indi- 
vidual as a fellow member of society and deal with 
him on that basis as a democratic citizen. At the 
same time we should maintain his community and 
family status on a realistic basis and remember that 
the client too has feelings and ego. Our job is to 
work with the client on a dignified, business-like 
basis, but still get close enough to him in order to 
learn what his real troubles are. 

The best type of worker-client relationship is exceed- 
ingly delicate; that is, it is a fine line which deviated 
from makes a poor relationship. It is recognizing 
that our decisions are subject to question; that the 
client has a right to understand the program, the 
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basis for his grant and the objectives involved; that 
we have no business meddling with his private life 
other than what is necessary; that he is not interested 
in our lives nor the amount of work we have to do. 
Deal with the client in such a manner that he will 
understand that the amount of assistance and service 
he receives from the agency is not due to the indi- 
vidual worker but rather to the over-all structure of 
the agency. It is showing full respect for the client’s 
feelings, wishes and rights as an individual, thereby 
proving that the worker is capable of gaining the con- 
fidence of the client in the agency. It is recognizing 
that in public assistance the client has the right at 
any time to reject or discontinue the services of the 
agency. In other words, the decision is his. 





New APWA Members 





Acency MEMBERS 


Barnes County Welfare Board, Valley City, North Dakota 
Mrs. Lysandra Koppi, Executive Secretary 

Ransom County Welfare Board, Lisbon, North Dakota 
Miss Elizabeth Campbell, Executive Secretary 


InpIvipuAL MEMBERS 


Mrs. Marjorie T. Shafferman, Columbiana, Alabama 

Mrs. Gene Shaw, Fargo, North Dakota 

Mrs. Mae Belle Sims, Somerville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Maudeline H. Smythe, Greenville, South Carolina 

Mr. Wilmer H. Tolle, South Bend, Indiana 

Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, New York 

Mrs. Vera W. Walker, Jacksonville, Florida 

Miss Maynice Walton, Columbiana, Alabama 

Mr. James A. Watson, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Miss Magdalen Wayland, Mexico, Missouri 

Mr. Dan Wesley, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Doris White, Minden, Louisiana 

Mrs. Lucille C. Williams, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mrs. Roberta Williams, Jacksonville, Florida 

Miss Daisy S. Young, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. F. A. Young, Hillsboro, North Dakota 

Mr. J. S. Band, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Mr. William Hooson, Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Frederickton, 
New Brunswick, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Newfoundland, 
Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Quebec, 
Quebec, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada 

Regional Director of Family Allowances, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada 

Mr. Andre Laporte, Paris, France 




















Our “New Loox” 


ITH THIS IssUE PusLic WELFARE changes its cover. 

Getting a “New Look” for a magazine is some- 
what like buying a suit from a catalogue. You look 
at samples, you measure here and there, and you con- 
sider whether your new outfit will be too bold or too 
conservative. You don’t know how it will really look 
until the package arrives. We have looked, measured, 
and considered. We hope you will like the new cover 
and changes. 

We have at present under consideration other 
changes in the organization and content of the Journal. 
Some very helpful suggestions have been made. Won’t 
you give us the benefit of your ideas? What else 
would make the magazine more readable and attrac- 
tive? What additional subject matter would you like 
included? Some of the suggestions which have been 
made are the following: personality sketches, news 
items, board member features, series of questions and 
answers, more book reviews, letters to the editor, and 
more articles of interest to the lay citizen, staff worker, 
and the general taxpaying public. 

Won’t you write us whether these suggestions in- 
terest you and won’t you also give us other sugges- 
tions. We want your comments and ideas. This is 
your magazine and we want it to please and be of 
value to you. 


LeETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NE OF THE new features we are thinking of estab- 
lishing in Pustic WerFare is a “Letters to the 
Editor” section. We would like to have letters from 
our readers commenting both pro and con on the 
editorials and articles. We would also welcome your 
letters concerning developments and activities in social 
welfare. 
Please make these letters brief and concise. They 
should not run over 300 words in length. 


APWA Booru 


HE Association will again have a booth at the 

National Conference of Social work which this 
year meets in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on April 
23-28. We invite you to make the booth your head- 
quarters while you are at the conference. 

We wish to call the special attention of those at- 
tending the conference to the meetings of the Public 
Welfare Section. Ellen Winston is chairman of this 
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section and under her able leadership the section has 
planned a series of outstanding meetings on Monday 
and Wednesday of that week. Announcement of the 
meeting was sent to APWA members with the last 
Letter to Members. 

The dinner meeting sponsored by APWA on Tues- 
day evening has been cancelled because the time con- 
flicts with other meetings that many of you will wish 
to attend. 


Co.LecE HoMEFINDERS 


ESPONDING TO an emergency call for more foster 
H homes in New York City for infants now in 
hospitals and shelters, college students in the Sociology 
Department of Queen’s College enlisted in a project 
sponsored jointly by the New York City Department 
of Welfare and the College. The students volunteered 
to help try to find people who would be interested in 
providing foster homes. The students were advised 
against any type of pressure in obtaining applications. 
Their purpose was only to stimulate interest and to 
supply information. 

The group started witth eleven students, but as 
interest increased, the group grew to over twenty. 
Two carefully-selected neighborhoods were chosen for 
the canvass. An appreciable number of applicants 
from the two areas are now being considered by the 
Foster Home Program of the Department of Public 
Welfare. Commissioner Raymond M. Hilliard re- 
cently expressed his thanks to the College and to the 
students for their excellent help in working with one 
of the city’s most serious child welfare problems. 


BupceEts 


OR various reasons public welfare administrators 
Pid staff people have been giving considerable 
attention to their budgeting procedures. We believe 
that those of you who are concerned with this problem 
will be interested in the latest report on Quantity and 
Cost Budgets for Dependent Families or Children, 
issued by the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of California. This re- 
port was issued early this year and is another in a 
series of reports issued by this committee. 

In preparing the budget an attempt is made to set 
up a standard which will preserve the health and 
efficiency of a dependent family and enable its chil- 
dren to grow up among its neighbors without being 
stigmatized. At the same time the budget attempts 
to stay within the limits of the support the welfare 
agency may reasonably be expected to provide. Copies 
of the report may be obtained from University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California, for $1.00. 
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ACTIVE COMMITTEES 
of the 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The Association has two types of committees: those concerned 
with the Association’s internal management (operating committees), 
and those concerned with the continuing problems of welfare 
administration (associaticn committees). 





OPERATING COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee 


This committee consists of the President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, the immediate Past President, and three members 
of the Board selected by the board. 


President: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Milwaukee 
County Department of Public Welfare, Court House, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin 

Vice-President: DR. ELLEN B. WINSTON, Commissioner, 
State Board of Public Welfare, New State Office Building, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Treasurer: JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 

Immediate Past President: HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Com- 
missioner for Welfare and Medical Care, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 

Board Representatives: ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commis- 
sioner, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director, City Department of Public 
Welfare, City Hall, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
FRED K. HOEHLER, Director, State Department of Pub- 
- Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
inois 


Finance Committee 


Function: To consult with and advise the President and Di- 
rector of the Association on financial matters, to seek and 
secure adequate financial support for the Association, and to 
make such recommendations regarding the financial affairs of 
the Association. 

Chairman: FRED K. HOEHLER, Director, State Department 
4 Public Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
inois 
ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner for Social Security, 
Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
RONALD BORN, Director, City and County Public Welfare 
Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 
ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 
— L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Department of Wel- 
fare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 


land 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 

Staff Member: LOULA DUNN, Secretary to Committee 


Membership Committee 


Function: To make recommendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors on classification of memberships and schedules of annual 
fees and dues to be paid by agencies and individuals; to plan 
methods and actively promote membership, including the co- 
ordination and cooperation of regional, state and local mem- 
bership committees. 

Chairman: ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, State De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Northeast Region 

JOSEPH GREENE, Director, Passaic County Welfare Board, 
Administration Building, Paterson, New Jersey 

DAVID KEPPEL, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 14 
Atlantic Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 

MRS. CONSTANCE , 4 MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

PAULINE SMITH, Director of Public Assistance, State De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, 


Maine 

MILTON E. SWITZER, Commissioner, Niagara County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 211 Hawley Street, Lockport, 
New York 

*ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, State Department of 


Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Southeast Region 

BESS ADAMS, Director, Bureau of Field Service, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Mont- 
gomery 5, Alabama 

R. EUGENE BROWN, Assistant to the Commissioner and Di- 
rector, Division of Public Assistance, State Department of 
Public Welfare, New State Office Building, Raleigh, North 


Carolina 

*KATHARINE GUICE, Director, Field Service and Training, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, Jack- 
son, Mississippi 

MRS. EVELYN WILSON, Director, Muscogee County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 709, Columbus, Georgia 

EARL WOLFE, District Administrator, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Capitol Building, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia 

Central Region 

SPENCER BRADER, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, 307 Court House, Duluth, Minnesota 

MARY-CLAIRE JOHNSON, Administrative Assistant, State 
Public Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois 

JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Department of Wel- 
fare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

HENRY J. ROBISON, Assistant Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 

*ED WIELAND, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
— ‘of Social Welfare, Iowa Building, Des Moines 
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Mountain Region 

HELEN M. BARKE, Assistant Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 515 North 
Ewing Street, Helena, Montana 

*VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

CARLYLE ONSRUD, Executive Director, State Public Welfare 
Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

ED SCHUNEMAN, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

JOHN WENSTRAND, Chief, Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, State Board of Control, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Southwest Region 

MARION ANDREWS, Supervisor, Public Assistance Division, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 

*MRS. DOROTHY EDLER, Field Representative, Hammond 
Area, State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 191, 
Hammond, Louisiana 

WILLIAM E. LANDON, Director, Crawford County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Court House, Girard, Kansas 

FRANK LONG, Director. State Department of Social Welfare, 
801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 

VIRGIL L. STOKES, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 3161, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma 
City 5, Oklahoma 


West Coast 


RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County Public Welfare 
Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

MRS. BARBARA COUGHLIN, Director, State Welfare Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 1331, Reno, Nevada 

MRS. GERALDINE DERBY, Director, Field Services, State 
Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland 
5, Oregon 

LEONARD L. HEGLAND, Assistant Director, State Depart- 
ment of Social Security, P. O. Box 1162, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 

*HAROLD SMITH, Director of Social Service, State Depart- 
ment of Public "Assistance, P. O. Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 


District of Columbia 


*ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
1 Federal Security Building, Washington 25, 


ROBERT BALL, Assistant Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance, Social Security Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

ROGER CUMMING, Chief, Social Service Division, Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

PHYLLIS FRANCIS, Chief, State Administrative Planning and 
Survey Branch, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

MARGARET RALSTON, Board of Public Welfare, 462 Indi- 
ana Avenue N. W., Washington 2, oo 

BERNARD SCHOLZ, "Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
og 5 Administration, Federal Security Building, Washing- 
ton 

MARGUERITE ‘WINDHAUSER, Consultant on Social Legis- 
lation, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 330 
Independence Avenue, S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Staff Members: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 
MRS. MARGARET THORPE, Membership Secretary 


State Membership Chairmen 


ALABAMA—BESS ADAMS, Director, Bureau of Field Service, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 421 South Union 
Street, Montgomery 5 

ARIZONA—DON P. LENZ, Director, Division of Public As- 
sistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 39 North 
6th Avenue, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS—MRS. HENRY BETHELL, Commissioner, State 
Department of Public Welfare, 400 West Markham, Little 
Rock 


*Indicates regional chairman. 


CALIFORNIA—GEORGE K. WYMAN, Director, San Berna- 
eg —, — Department, 340 Mount View Avenue, 

n Bern 
COLORADO __ ELIZABETH O'BRIEN, Director, Jefferson 
County Department of Public Welfare, 6th and Washing- 


ton, Golden 

CONNECTICUT—FRANK R. GILIBURTY, Director of Social 
Service, Southbury Training School, Southbury 

DELAWARE—DR. FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS, Executive Sec- 
retary, State Commission for the Blind, 305-307 West 
Eighth Street, Wilmington 22 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—MARGARET RALSTON, Dis- 
trict Board of Public Welfare, 462 Indiana Avenue N. W., 


Washington 1 
ee ee HICKS, nee as Officer, State Welfare 
Board, P. O. Box 939, Jacksonville 1 
GEORGIA—CAROLYN BULLARD, Field Representative, State 
Department of Welfare, P.O. Box 1552, Columbus 
IDAHO — WALLACE ROUNSAVELL, District Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Assistance, P. O. Box 1631, 


Pocatello 

ILLINOIS—PETER W. CAHILL, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, State Public Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1 

INDIANA—MRS. MARION MacDONALD, Director, Elkhart 
County Department of Public Welfare, 112-116 East Lin- 


coln, Goshen 

IOWA—LELAND AHERN—Director, Polk County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 701 5th Ave., Des Moines 9 

KANSAS—RAYMOND CILEK, Director, Reno County De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Hutchinson 

KENTUCKY—MARK FRISHE, Administrative Consultant, 
State Department of Economic Security, State Office Build- 
ing, Frankfort 

LOUISIANA—MRS. EMMA M. HANNA, Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 928, Tallulah 

MARYLAND—T. J. S. WAXTER, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

MASSACHUSETTS—PATRICK A. TOMPKINS, Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Public Welfare, 600 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston 11 

SOUTHERN MICHIGAN—EVERETT SMITH, Consultant, 
are Department of Social Welfare, 924 Houghton Street, 

aginaw 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN—VIOLA OLSON, Area Represen- 
tative, pune Department of Social Welfare, P. O. Box 312, 
naba. 

MINNESOTA—ALFRED F. ANGSTER, Chief, State Division 
of Social Welfare, 117 University Avenue, St. Pau 

MISSISSIPPI—MRS. HAZEL SHELTON, District Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 326, Oxford 

MISSOURI—ROBERT D. RIPPETO, Director, Buchanan 
County Welfare Office, St. Joseph 

MONTANA—HELEN M. BARKE, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 515 North Ewing Street, Helena 

NEBRASKA—NEIL C. VANDEMOER, Executive Secretary, 
State Department of Assistance and Child Welfare, Lincoln 


NEVADA—MRS. HERMINE G. FRANKE, Chief, State Wel- 
fare Department, P. O. Box 1331, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—JAMES J. BARRY, Commissioner, State 
oe of Public Welfare, State House Annex, Con- 
cor 

NEW JERSEY—MARC P. DOWDELL, Director, Division of 
Old Age Assistance, State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State House, Trenton 7 

NEW MEXICO—MARION ANDREWS, Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa Fe 

NEW YORK—MILTON E. SWITZER, Commissioner, Niagara 
County Welfare Department, 99 Park Avenue, Lockport 

NORTH CAROLINA—ADA McRACKAN, Director, Field 
Service Social Work, State Department of Public Welfare, 
New State Office Building, Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA—MRS. INA THORBERG, Executive Sec- 
retary, LaMoure County Welfare Board, LaMoure 

OHIO—HENRY J. ROBISON, Assistant Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, State Office Building, Colum- 
bus 15 
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OKLAHOMA—INEZ BAUCUM, Univ. of Okla., 113 Felgak 


Bldg., Norman 
OREGON—WILLIAM R. SMYTHE, Field Representative, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, 


Portland 4 

PENNSYLVANIA—ROBERT C. GLENN, Administrative As- 
sistant, Public Relations, State Department of Public As- 
sistance, Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND—JOHN A. CHESEBRO, Acting Fiscal 
Agent, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain 
Street, Providence 3 

SOUTH CAROLINA—MRS. FEREBE S. CONE, Superintend- 
ent, Colleton County Department of Public Welfare, P. O. 
Box 355, Walterboro 

SOUTH DAKOTA—GEORGE W. SHAW, Director, Minnehaha 
County Social Security Office, 413 North Main, Sioux Falls 

TENNESSEE—MRS. JUNE OFFICER, Regional Director, Re- 
gional Office Four, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Cookeville 

TEXAS—JAMES A. LANDS, Assistant to Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, P. O. Box 
1156, Austin 

UTAH—NOBLE L. CHAMBERS, Director, Cache County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 78 East Center, Logan 

VERMONT—MRS. HELEN J. HOWE, District Supervisor, 
—y Department of Social Welfare, P. O. Box 167, Rut- 


lan 

VIRGINIA—E. P. BOYDEN, Superintendent, Henrico County 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 3V, Richmond 

WASHINGTON—ELWOOD L. "JOHNSON, Administrator, 
Whatcom County Welfare Department, 114 West Magnolia 
Street, Bellingham 

WEST VIRGINIA_ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Capitol Building, Charleston 

WISCONSIN—JOHN W. TRAMBURG, Director, State De- 
oe of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll Street, 

WYOMING—WILLIAM M. HARRIS, Director, Uinta County 
Department of Public Welfare, Evanston 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 
National Nominating Committee 


Function: The National Nominating Committee will nomi- 
nate before September 1, 1950, one or more eligible members 
for the position of President, Vice-President, and Treasurer for 
the year 1951. They will also nominate before September 1, 
1950 at least twice as many eligible members as there are va- 
cancies among the board members at large. There will be at 
_ three such vacancies for 1951 due to expired terms of 
office. 


Chairman: LILLIE NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

JOHN BALLEW, Director of Public Assistance, Cook County 
Department of Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois 

CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, City Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 15 West Fifth Street, Jamestown, New York 

ARTHUR BROWNE, Assistant Executive Secretary, Phila- 
delphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

SARA RICKS, Director, Division of Child Welfare, State De- 
Hicsteah ps ‘of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, Jackson, 

ississippi 

KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Rensselaer, Indiana 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Department of Welfare, 25 
South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

MRS. AZILE H. AARON, Public Assistance Representative, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administra- 
“oe ee 441, Federal Office Building, San Francisco, 

ali 

MARY N. "STEPHENSON, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, State Department of Public Welfare, State Capitol 
Annex Building, Denver, Colorado 
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Regional Nominating Committees 


Function: The Regional Nominating Committee will nomi- 
nate before September 1, 1950, at least twice as many eligible 
members as there are vacancies to be filled on the board from 
their respective regions. There will be at least one such va- 
— in each voting region for 1951 due to expired terms of 
office. 

NORTHEAST REGION (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Newfoundland, New Hampshire, New York, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Rhode Island, Vermont) 

Chairman: CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 15 West Fifth Street, Jamestown, 


New York 

JAMES J. BARRY, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, State House Annex, Concord, New Hampshire 

PAULINE SMITH, Director of Public Assistance, State De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, 
Maine 

MID-ATLANTIC REGION (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia) 

Chairman: ARTHUR BROWNE, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ALBERT H. ARONSON, Director, State Merit System Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State eames of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 120 West "Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land 

SOUTHEAST REGION (Alabama, Cuba, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virgin Islands) 

Chairman: SARA RICKS, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, Jack- 
son, Mississippi 

F. A. DEAN, Chief, Division of Public Assistance, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

SARAH HEAD, Director, Montgomery County Department of 
Public Welfare, 6 Bibb Street, Montgomery, Alabama 


EAST CENTRAL REGION (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, West Virginia) 

Chairman: KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County 
Department of Public Welfare, Rensselaer, Indiana 

W. J. MAXEY, Director, State Department of Social Welfare. 
230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 

ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State Department of Public As- 
sistance, Capitol Building, Charleston, West Virginia 


WEST CENTRAL REGION (Illinois, Iowa, Manitoba, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Wisconsin) 

Chairman: ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Department of 
Welfare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
SPENCER BRADER, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, 307 Court House, Duluth, Minnesota 
JOHN W. TRAMBURG, Director, State Department of Public 

Welfare, 315 South Carroll Street, Madison 2, Wisconsin 


COAST AND MOUNTAIN REGION (Alaska, Alberta, 
British Columbia, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Saskatchewan, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming) 

Chairman: MRS. AZILE H. AARON, Public Assistance Rep- 
resentative, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Room 441, Federal Office Building, San 
Francisco, California 

GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce County Wel- 
fare Department, 2323 Commerce Street, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 

E. H. *SCHUNEMAN, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


SOUTHWEST REGION (Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 

Chairman: MARY N. STEPHENSON, Director, Division of 
Public Assistance, State agg wo of Public Welfare, 
State Capitol Annex Buildin enver, Colorado 

CLAUDE M. SCOTT, Director, pee County Social Wel- 


fare Board, 1300 East Douglas, Wichita, Kansas 
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HERBERT C. WILSON, Assistant Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 


Regional Conference Committees 
Northeastern Regional Conference Committee 


(Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Newfoundland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Pennsylvania, Quebec, Rhode 
Island, Vermont) 
Co-Hosts: ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, 


New York 

RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Commissioner, Department of Wel- 
fare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New York 

Chairman: PETER KASIUS, Deputy Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 

JOSEPH E. ALLOWAY, Executive Director, State Board of 
Child Welfare, 163 West Hanover Street, Trenton, New 


Jersey 

ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

ELMER V. ANDREWS, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, 
New Jersey 

JAMES J. BARRY, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, State House Annex, Concord, New Hampshire 

FRANCES BATES, Director, Division of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, State Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont 

SANFORD BATES, Commissioner, State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, New Jersey 

ELMER G. BOGLE, Commissioner, Saratoga County of Public 
Welfare, Ballston Spa, New York 

LAWRENCE J. BRESNAHAN, Regional Director, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts 

JAMES BUCKLEY, Supervisor of Child Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

RAYMOND F. CLAPP, Principal Assistant Director, Board of 
— 462 Indiana Avenue N.W., Washington 


. = « 

DR. E. R. COFFEY, Regional Director, Federal Security 
Agency, Wing 7, Temporary R., 4th and Jefferson Drive 

. W., Washington %, D. C. 

DR. FRANCIS a CUMMINGS, Executive Secretary, Commis- 
sion for the Blind, 305-307 West 8th Street, Wilmington 
22, Delaware 

ROBERT P. CURRAN, Director of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

DR. GEORGE DAVIDSON, Deputy Minister, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada 

MARC P. DOWDELL, Director, Division of Old Age Assist- 
ance, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Tren- 
ton 7, New Je 

M. CAMILLA FARRELL, Supervisor of Field Services, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

MARY F. GIBSON, Director of Public Assistance, State De- 

partment of Social Welfare, Montpelier, Vermont 

CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, City Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 15 West 5th Street, Jamestown, New York 

PETER HALSTED, Director, Bergen County Department of 
Public Welfare, Hackensack, New Jersey 

EDGAR HARE, JR., Executive Director, Lancaster County 
Board of Assistance, P. O. Box 659, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania 

DORIS HATHAWAY, Supervisor, Burlington District Office, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 95 College Street, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

JANE M. HOEY, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D 


MRS. HELEN HOWE, District Supervisor, State Department of 
Social Welfare, P. O. Box 167, Rutland, Vermont 

CHARLES P. JEFFRIES, Director, Atlantic County Welfare 
Board, Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

DAVID KEPPEL, Director, Hartford Department of Public 
Welfare, 14 Atlantic Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 

RALPH G. KING, Commissioner, Essex County of Public 
Welfare, Elizabethtown, New York 

JOHN P. KREMINISKI, Deputy Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment = Welfare, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Con- 
nectic 

KENNETH. C. LAMBERT, Executive Director, State Board of 
Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Baltimore Department of Public Welfare, 
327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social 
——. Pe, Federal Security Building, Wash- 
ington 2 

JOHN J. McCILLIVRAY, Commissioner, Institutions Depart- 
ment, 1109 City Hall "Annex, Boston, Massachusetts 

GLADYS E. McRAE, Executive Secretary, State Old Age Wel- 
fare Commission, Wilmington, Delaware 

MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

JOSEPH B. O’CONNOR, Regional Director, Federal Security 
Agency, 42 Broadway, New York 4, New York 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and 
Medical Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 
State Street, Albany, New York 

JOSEPH P. PICCIRILLO, First Deputy Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New York 

ALBERT R. POST, Director, Division of Planning and Devel- 
opment, Department of Conservation and Economic Devel- 
opment, 520 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 

WILLIAM E. ROYER, Director, Montgomery County Welfare 
Board, Rockville, Maryland 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
— of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 

2, Pennsylvania 

ALICE H. SHEAHAN, Chief Supervisor, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 Foun- 
tain Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island 

ANTONIO A. SORIERI, Administrative Officer, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York 

ELIZABETH G. SMITH, Assistant to Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland 

PAULINE A. SMITH, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Health and Welfare, State House, 
Augusta, Maine 

DAVID H. STEVENS, Commissioner, State Department of 
Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, Maine 

WILLIAM SUPPLE, Agent, Town of Winchester, Board of 
Public Welfare, Winchester, Massachusetts 

ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

GEORGE D. WRIGHT, Director, Burlington County Welfare 
Board, 127 Main Street, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 


Southeastern Regional Conference Committee 


(Alabama, Cuba, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virgin Islands, Virginia, 
West Virginia) 

Chairman: COLONEL RICHARD W. COPELAND, Director, 
State Department of Welfare and Institutions, 429 South 
Belvidere Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Vice-Chairman: ARTHUR W. JAMES, Director, Division of 
Public Welfare, State Department of Welfare and Insti- 
tutions, 429 South Belvidere Street, Richmond, Virginia 

DORIS BENDER, Director, Mobile County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 153 Church Street, Mobile, Alabama 

W. F. BOND, Commissioner, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, P. O. Box 1669, Jackson, Mississippi 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director, Louisville Department of Public 
Welfare, City Hall, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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DWIGHT W. FERGUSON, Child Welfare Representative, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Room 
629, 10 Forsyth Street Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

LOUISA FITZSIMONS, Public Assistance Representative, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Wing 7, Temporary R., 4th and Jefferson Drive S.W., 
Washington 35, D. C. 

MARK FRISHE, Administrative Consultant, State Department 
of Economy Security, Frankfort, Kentucky 

BERNARD W. GLASS, Director, Richmond Department of 
Public Welfare, 1006 East Broad Street, Richmond, 


irginia 

KATHARINE GUICE, Director, Field Service and Training, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, Jack- 
son, Mississippi 

ALAN KEMPER, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia 

BROUGHTON LAMBERTH, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Mont- 
gomery 5, Alabama 

J. O. MCMAHAN, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 204 State Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee 

ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State Department of Public As- 
sistance, Charleston 5, West Virginia 

a H. SMITH, Commissioner, State Welfare Board, 

P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

WILLIAM E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, County Court House Annex, 
P. O. Box 810, Durham, North Carolina 

MILDRED STOVES, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

MRS. EVELYN S. WILSON, Director, Muscogee County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, New State Office Building, Co- 
lumbus, Georgia 

DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Central Regional Conference Committee 


(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) 


Chairman: J. H. LAMNECK, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman: HENRY J. ROBISON, Assistant Director, 
State Department of Public Welfare, State Office Building, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Secretary: ROBERT B. CANARY, Chief, Division of Social 
Administration, State Department of Public Welfare, Oak 
and Ninth Streets, Columbus 15, Ohio 

JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Milwaukee County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Court House, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

RUTH BOWEN, Supervisor, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, Michigan 

SPENCER BRADER, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, 307 Court House, Duluth, Minnesota 

FREDERICK BREYER, Director, Hamilton County Depart- 
om of Welfare, 411 Lincoln Park Drive, Cincinnati 3, 

io 

STEPHEN J. GREEN, Chief, Division of Field Services, State 
Public Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois 

LOUISE GRIFFIN, Director, Children’s Division, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 14, Indiana 

EARL G. GRIMSBY, Director, Jackson County Welfare Office, 
1907 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 

FRED K. HOEHLER, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

MAURICE O. HUNT, Administrator, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis 14, 
Indiana 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
State Department of Social Security, 117 University, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Department of Wel- 
fare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

JOHN F. PLETZ, Chief, Bureau of Agency Services, State De- 

artment of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, 


issouri 
CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR., Executive Secretary, State Public 
Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 


Illinois 

ALLEN WHELAN, Fond du Lac County Welfare Director, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

ED WIELAND, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Social Welfare, Des Moines 8, lowa 


Mountain Regional Conference Committee 


(Alberta, Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Saskatchewan, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming) 


Chairman: JAY L. RONEY, rae State Department of 
Public Welfare, Pierre, South D akota 

HELEN M. BARKE, Assistant Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, Helena, 
Montana 

NELS BRIGGS, Administrator, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Helena, Montana 

NOBLE CHAMBERS, Director, Cache County Department of 
Public Welfare, 78 East Center, Logan, Utah 

VARD GRAY, Director, E] Paso County Department of Public 
Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

BERNICE B. GREEN, Director, Pawnee County Department 
of Public Welfare, Pawnee City, Nebraska 

WILLIAM HARRIS, Director, Uinta County Department of 
Public Welfare, Evanston, Wyomin 

ETHELYN HARTWELL, Supervisor, Children’s Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

JAMES G. KERR, Director, Bureau of Assistance and Service, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 220 State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

ESTELLE I. KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Minot, North Dakota 

JOHN LAITINEN, Director, Yellowstone County Department 
of Public Welfare, Billings, Montana 

A. B. LEVY, Director, Pennington County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Rapid City, South Dakota 

J. H. MATEJCEK, Chairman, State Public Welfare Board, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, State Public Wel- 
fare Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

BERNICE I. REED, Director, Denver Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare, 650 Cherokee Street, Denver 4, Colorado 

E. H. SCHUNEMAN, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

H. C. SHOEMAKER, Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 220 State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

MRS. INA THORBERG, Executive Secretary, LaMoure County 
Department of Public Welfare, LaMoure, North Dakota 

NEIL G. VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, State Depart- 
ment of Assistance and Child Welfare, State Capitol Build- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska 

JOHN F. WENSTRAND, Chief, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, State Department of Assistance and Child Welfare, 
State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

PAUL R. WEST, Chief of Public Assistance, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota 


Southwestern Regional Conference Committee 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 


Host: MURRAY A. HINTZ, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Chairman: ROBERT QUANDT, Assistant Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

MARION ANDREWS, Supervisor, Public Assistance Division, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 

JAMES B. ATLEE, Superintendent, Gatesville State School for 
Boys, Gatesville, Texas 

MRS. HENRY BETHELL, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, 400 West Markham, Little Rock, Arkansas 

FLORENCE CHRISTIAN, Director, Tulsa County Department 
of Public Welfare, 211 West Third, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 

RELMAN C. COTTEN, Field Worker, State Department of 
Public Welfare, 21914 West Bow Street, Tyler, Texas 

LAWRENCE E. HIGGINS, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, State Capitol Office Building, P. O. Box 

, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 

JAMES A. LANDS, Assistant to the Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 

FRANK LONG, Director, State Department of Social Welfare, 

1 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans 9, 
Louisiana 

SARAH RILEY, Assistant Director, Public Assistance Division, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas 

CLAUDE M. SCOTT, Director, Sedgwick County Social Wel- 
fare Board, 1300 East Douglas, Wichita 7, Kansas 

VIRGIL L. STOKES, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 3161, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 


West Coast Regional Conference Committee 


(Alaska, Arizona, British Columbia, California, 
Idaho, Manitoba, Nevada, Oregon, Washington) 
Chairman: LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Wel- 
fare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 
MRS. AZILE H. AARON, Public Assistance Representative, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Room 441, Federal Office Building, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, California 

FRANCIS BAGLEY, Director, Washoe County Department of 
Public Welfare, 40 South Sierra, Reno, Nevada 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County Public Welfare 
Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

BILL CHILD, Commissioner, State Department of Public As- 
sistance, P. O. Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 

MRS. BARBARA COUGHLAN, Director, State Welfare De- 
partment, 309 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 

MRS. GERALDINE DERBY, Director, Field Services, State 
Public Welfare Commission, 505 Spalding Building, Port- 
land 4, Oregon 

HILDA FRIES, Director, Research and Statistics, State Public 
Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

HARRY W. HILL, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 39 North 6th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 

ANDREW F. JURAS, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Port- 
land, Oregon 

MRS. ELIZABETH MacLATCHIE, Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Public Assistance, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento 14, California 

RODERIC OLZENDAM, Director, State Department of Social 
Security, P. O. Box 1162, Olympia, Washington 

CHARLES SCHOTTLAND, Director, State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento 14, California 

WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commission, 623 S.W. Oak Street, Port- 
land 5, Oregon 

MRS. ALTHA URQUHART, Administrator, Klamath County 
Public Welfare Commission, Memorial Building, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon 


1950 Advisory Committee of the 
Annual Round Table Conference 


Chairman: CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR., Executive Secretary, 
State Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

ROBERT BALL, Assistant Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County Public a 
Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
and Chairman, National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators 

WILBUR COHEN, Technical Advisor to the Commissioner for 
Social Security, Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. 

COL. RICHARD W. COPELAND, Director, State Department 
of Welfare and Institutions, 429 S. Belvidere Street, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia, and Chairman, Southeastern Regional 
Conference Committee 

FRED DELLIQUADRI, Superintendent, Division of Child Wel- 
fare, State Department of Public Welfare, 628 East Adams 
Street, Springfield, Illinois, and Chairman, 1949 Advisory 
Committee 

ELIZABETH DEUEL, Director of Field Services, Children’s 
waa Social Security Administration, Washington 25, 

Cc 


MRS. “THOMASINE HENDRICKS, Chief, Field Service, Divi- 
sion of Program Operations, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Welfare Com- 
mission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon, and Chair- 
man, West Coast Regional Conference Committee 

PETER KASIUS, Deputy Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 7, New 
York, and Chairman, Northeast Regional Conference Com- 
mittee 

J. H. LAMNECK, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Office Building, Oak and Ninth Streets, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio, and Chairman, Central Regional Conference 
Committee 

ALTON A. LINFORD, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

ARCH MANDEL, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 

JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Department of Wel- 
fare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, Public Welfare 
Board, State Capitol Building, Bismarck, North Dakota, and 
Chairman, National Council of State Public Assistance and 
Welfare Administrators 

ROBERT V. QUANDT, Assistant Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1391, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Chairman, Southwestern Regional Conference Commit- 
tee 

JAY L. RONEY, Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Pierre, South Dakota, and Chairman, Mountain Regional 
Conference Committee 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

CARL SHELLY, Chairman, State Board of Public Welfare, 309 
N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 

RICHARD A. THORSEN, Caseworker, Polk County Depart- 
aa of Social Welfare, 701 Fifth Street, Des Moines 8, 

owa 

DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board of Public 
Welfare, New State Office Building, Raleigh, North Carolina 


ASSOCIATION COMMITEES 


Committee on Administrative Practices 


This committee has been temporarily suspended until such 
time as staff services can be provided. 
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Advisory Committee on the Aid to Dependent 
Children Study 


Function: To study the administration of aid to dependent 
children; to review its accomplishments and problems; to help 
assemble and analyze material and information concerning the 
program and to publish findings. 

Chairman: DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board 
of Public Welfare, New State Office Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: FRED DELLIQUADRI, Superintendent, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Capitol Building, Springfield, Illinois 

MRS. CRYSTAL POTTER, Deputy Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New York 

MILDRED ARNOLD, Director, Social Service Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

RUTH BOWEN, Supervisor, Social Services, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, 
Michigan 

MRS. DOROTHY W. BRADLEY, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Board of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas 

JAMES V. BROWN, Executive Director, The Chicago Com- 
munity Trust, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

FERN CHAMBERLAIN, Chief, Research and Statistics, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota 

MRS. FEREBE S. CONE, Director, Colleton County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Walterboro, South Carolina 

FEDELE F. FAURI, Senior Specialist in Social Security and 
Public Welfare, Legislative Reference Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GLADYS FISCHER, State Department of Social Welfare, 902 
Broadway, New York 10, New York 

KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, Assistant Director, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

STEPHEN J. GREEN, Chief, Division of Field Services, State 
Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

V. S. HARSHBARGER, Director, St. Louis City Welfare Of- 
fice, Buder Building, 715 Market Street, St. Louis 1, 

issouri 

GEORGE M. KEITH, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll 
Street, Madison 2, Wisconsin 

RANDEL SHAKE, Assistant Director, National Child Welfare 
Division, The American Legion, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Acting Administrator, Division of 
Public Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 
Fountain Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island 

HAROLD H. SMITH, Director, Bureau of Social Services, State 
Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 


Committee on Medical Care 


Function: To analyze problems of administration and stand- 
ards of medical care programs; to compile pertinent informa- 
tion for publication and for clearing among localities and 
interested organizations. 

Chairman: JAMES BRINDLE, Director, Bureau of Assistance, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Vice-Chairman: RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Commissioner of 
Welfare, Department of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New 
York 10, New York 

RUSSELL BALLARD, Director, Hull House, 800 South Hal- 

sted Street, Chicago, Illinois 

DR. DEAN A. CLARK, Director, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, Massachusetts 

DR. MICHAEL DAVIS, Committee on Research and Medical 
Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 

DR. I. S. FALK, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DR. LEON GOLDSMITH, Director, Division of Medical Care, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Portland 4, Oregon 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


SAMUEL MARSH, Director, State Department of Health and 
Welfare, State Office Building, Jefferson City, Missouri 

W. J. MAXEY, Director, State Department of Social Welfare, 
230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, Michigan 

DR. C. MILTON MEEKS, Medical Director, Nassau County 
Department of Public Welfare, Mineola, New York 

DR. ELLEN POTTER, Member, Governor’s Commission on 
Study of Chronic Sick Needs for New Jersey, Glen Cairne 
Arms, 301 West State Street, Trenton 8, New Jersey 

ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

ALICE SAAR, Director, Medical Division, Chicago Depart- 
a of Welfare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, 

inois 

MRS. LUCILLE M. SMITH, Division of Public Health Meth- 
ods, Public Health Service, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

WILLIAM B. TOLLEN, Assistant Chief, Medical Administra- 
tive Statistics Division, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration, Room 17-D, Washington 


=, vb. C 

DR. JOHN W. UNIS, Medical Supervisor, State Department of 
Social Security, P. O. Box 1162, Olympia, Washington 

T. J. S. WAXTER, Director, Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

MRS. MARY WEAVER, Medical Assistance ‘Specialist, Eligi- 
bility Standards Branch, Bureau of Public Assistance, So 
cial Security Administration, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Committee on Personnel 


This committee was combined with the Committee on Social 
Work Education by the Board of Directors on December 1, 
1949 upon the recommendation of the two committees. Its for- 
mer function has been assumed by the new joint committee. 


Committee on Services to Children 


Function: To study current social problems involving chil- 
dren; to evaluate special programs of services for children; to 
analyze relationships of child welfare services to other welfare 
programs. 

Chairman: FRED DELLIQUADRI, Superintendent, Division of 
Child Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 628 
East Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman: GUNNAR DYBWAD, Supervisor, Children’s 
Division, State Department of Social Welfare, 230 North 
Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, Michigan 

JOSEPH E. ALLOWAY, Executive Director, State Board of 
Child Welfare, State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, Trenton 7, New Jersey 

INEZ BAKER, Supervisor, Children’s Division, Orleans Parish 
Department of Public Welfare, Soule Building, New Or- 
leans 9, Louisiana 

MRS. HENRY BETHELL, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, 400 West Markham, Little Rock, Arkansas 

GEORGE BLACK, Director of Child Services, State Department 
of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

MRS. DOROTHY W. BRADLEY, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Board of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison 
Street, Topeka, Kansas 

JAMES V. BROWN, Secretary, Chicago Community Trust, 10 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

ELIZABETH DEUEL, Director of Field Services, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

EARL G. GRIMSBY, Director, Jackson County Welfare Office, 
1907 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 

ANDREW F. JURAS, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Port- 
land 5, Oregon 

MRS. VAL KEATING, Public Assistance Representative, So- 
cial Security Administration, 201 Norman Building, Lamar 
Street and Ross Avenue, Dallas 2, Texas 

GEORGE M. KEITH, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll 
Street, Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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MARY LEWIS, State Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, State 
Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, Kentucky 

DEBORAH MAULDIN, Chief, Division of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

JOHN C. MUELLER, Director, Marion County Department of 
Public Welfare, 148 East Market Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana 

MARGARET REEVES, Field Secretary, Child Welfare League 
of America, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 

RANDELL SHAKE, Assistant Director, National Child Wel- 
fare Division, American Legion, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

SHERWOOD SMITH, Commissioner, Florida Welfare Board, 
P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

PATRICK TOMPKINS, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, State House, Boston, Massachusetts 

HERBERT C, WILSON, Assistant Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 


Committee on Social W ork Education and Personnel 


Social Work Education Function: To analyze the training 
needs of the social work and administrative personnel employed 
in public welfare agencies. After consideration of both the 
quantity and quality of personnel required, to determine how 
best such staff may be trained—through undergraduate train- 
ing, graduate study, in-service training, or any combination 
of these. 


Personnel Function: To review current personnel practices 
in public welfare agencies; to study relationships between wel- 
fare agencies and merit system administrations; to clear infor- 
mation on personnel policies and procedures among adminis- 
trators and agency personnel officers; and to publish findings. 


Chairman: PAUL BENNER, Deputy Director of Local Welfare 
Services, State Department of Public Welfare, State Capi- 
tol Office Building, P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, 
Louisiana 

Vice-Chairman: FRED STEININGER, Director, Lake County 
Department of Public Welfare, 400 Broadway, Gary, In- 


jiana 

ALBERT N. ARONSON, Director, State Merit System Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

KITTYE CLYDE AUSTIN, Administrative Assistant, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 421 South Union, Montgomery 
5, Alabama 

RUSSELL BRINSON, Personnel Officer, State Department of 
Public yo New State Office Building, Capitol Square, 
Atlanta, Georg 

DR. GRACE BROWNING, Director, Division of Social Serv- 
ices, Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

EDITH ELMORE, Director, Division of Field Service, State 
Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee 

ROLAND P. FREEMAN, Administrator, Spokane County Wel- 
a Department, 230 East Sprague Street, Spokane, Wash- 


ington 

JOHN HARRIS, Director of Training, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland 

ARTHUR P. MILES, Chairman, Department of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

BERNICE I. REED, Director, Denver Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare, 650 Cherokee Street, Denver 4, Colorado 

JAY L. RONEY, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Pierre, South Dakota 

CLAUDE M. SCOTT, Director, Sedgwick County Social Wel- 
fare Board, 1300 East Douglas, Wichita 7, Kansas 

MRS. MARGARET SMIRNOFF, Supervisor, Staff Develop- 
ment Section, State Department of Public Welfare, 141 
South Meridian Street, Indianapolis 14, Indiana 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Administrator, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 Foun- 
tain Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island 


PAULINE WERT, Assistant Director, Division of Local Wel- 
fare Services, State Department of Welfare and Institu- 
tions, 429 South Belvidere Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 

DR. H. E. WETZEL, Head, Department of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Committee on Welfare Policy 


Function: To analyze and study the organization and admin- 
istration of public welfare programs with particular reference 
to the development of policy; to study the relationship of legis- 
lation to policy; and to analyze proposed welfare legislation as 
to its reflection of or effect on welfare policy. 


Chairman: JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 

Vice-Chairman: DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State 
Department of Public Welfare, New State Office Building, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

FRANCIS E. BAGLEY, Supervisor, Washoe County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 40 South Sierra, Reno, Nevada 

SANFORD BATES, Commissioner, State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, New Jersey 

FREDERICK BREYER, Director, Hamilton County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 411 Lincoln Park Drive, Cincinnati 3, 


Ohio 

BILL CHILD, Commissioner, State Department of Public As- 
sistance, Boise, Idaho 

WILBUR COHEN, Technical Advisor to the Commission for 
Social Security, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

BESS CRAIG, Children’s Bureau Representative, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1100 Chester Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

V. S. HARSHBARGER, Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office, 
Buder Building, 715 Market Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

LARRY HIGGINS, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rogue 4, Louisiana 

RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Commissioner, New York City 
Department of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New 


York 

DON JENSEN, Director, Fresno County Welfare Department, 
4504 Ventura Avenue, Fresno, California 

EARL KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 
State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, State Public Wel- 
fare Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and 
Medical Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 
State Street, Albany 1, New York 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, 25 South Damen, Chicago 12, Illinois 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATORS 
Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, Pub- 
lic Welfare Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

Vice-Chairman: LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public 
Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

Recording Secretary; KENNETH C. LAMBERT, Executive 
Director, State Board of Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

BILL CHILD, Commissioner, Department of Public Assistance, 
Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 

MURRAY A. HINTZ, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
Box 1391, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 

ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

Secretary: LOULA DUNN, Director of APWA 
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CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR., Executive Secretary, State Public 
id Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County 
Public Welfare Department, 585 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Secretary: LOULA DUNN, Director of APWA 

Recording Secretary: MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive 
Director, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, 1307 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

FRANCIS BAGLEY, Director, Washoe County Welfare De- 
partment, 40 South Sierra, Reno, Nevada 

SPENCER BRADER, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, 307 Court House, Duluth, Minnesota 

GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce County Wel- 
fare Department, 2323 Commerce Street, Tacoma, Wash- 


ington 
VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Street, Colorado Springs, 


Colorado 

JOSEPH GREENE, Director, Passaic County Welfare Board, 
Administration ‘Building, Paterson, New Jersey 

V. S. HARSHBARGER, Director, St. Louis City Welfare Of- 
fice, 715 Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

ESTELLE I. KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward County Wel- 
fare Board, Minot, North Dakota 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

HERBERT G. ROSS, Superintendent, Social Service Bureau, 
216 26th Street, Newport News, Virginia 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 810, Durham, 
North Carolina 

FRED STEININGER, Director, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, 400 Broadway, Gary, Indiana 

J. MALCOLM WATSON, Area Supervisor, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Old Court House, Dallas, Texas 


Committee on Relations with State Associations of 
Local Welfare Directors 


inted by the Executive Committee of the National Coun- 

dil z Local Public Welfare Administrators to assist APWA 

in the collection of material and information from the State 

Association of County Welfare Directors. 

Chairman: GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce 
a. Welfare Department, 2323 Commerce Street, Ta- 
coma 2, Washington 

RALPH G. KING, Commissioner, Essex C mg Department of 
Public Welfare, Elizabethtown, New Yo 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, ae County 
Board of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania 

MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette, New Orleans 9, Louisiana 

WILLIAM E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, County Court House Annex, 
Durham, North Carolina 

LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmsted County Wel- 
fare Board, Rochester, Minnesota 

WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commission, 623 S. W. Oak Street, Port- 
land 5, Oregon 

DON JENSEN, Director, Fresno County Department of Public 
Welfare, 4504 Ventura Avenue, Fresno 2, California 

Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 





Memo from 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue 

Boston 16 





A text for the complete up-to-date in- 


troductory course, that covers the his- 
tory, philosophy, structure, and ad- 


ministration of modern public welfare. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


BY ARTHUR P. MILES 


IN THE HEATH SOCIAL 
RELATIONS SERIES 


Howard Becker, General Editor 








THE 1950 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


The 11th edition is now at the printers. 
Publication is scheduled for about April 
15th. Hurry and place your order if you 
have not yet done so. 

If you have never used a DIRECTORY, 
you will find it a valuable aid. If you have 
worked with one, you will want the latest 


edition. 
- 


SINGLE COPY — $5.00 


° 


Discounts for orders of 10 
or more copies. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street . Chicago 37, Illinois 























WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Schoel of Applied Social Sciences 


A two-year graduate curriculum in 
social work leading to the degree of 


Master of Science in Seciel Administration 


The first year of generic content 
provides a base for the second 
year and permits concentration in 
family casework, child welfare, 
medical social work, psychiatric so- 
cial work, group work, group work 
in medical and psychiatric settings 
and community organization. 


Fall semester begins September 18, 1950. 


Public Welfare Workshop 
for Staff Workers in Public Agencies 
June 26—June 30, 1950 


For Information Write 


University Admission Office 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 22, 1950. 
Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 


on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Drmector, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 











SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION SETTING 


An Institute especially designed for Staff of 
Community Welfare Councils, Community 
Advisory Staff of National Agencies, State 
and ional Staff of National Programs, 
Staff of Local Agencies and Teachers of 


Community Organization. 


June 19-23, 1950 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Announcements and applications may be obtained 


from Dean, School of ial Work, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 





A Graduate Professional School Offer- 
ing Educational Programs Leading to 
the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in quali- 
fied casework agencies in various cities. This 
program is designed for students without pre- 
vious training or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This 
program is designed for students who have had 
satisfactory experience in an approved case- 
work agency or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer ses- 
sion of academic study. Full credit is given to- 
ward the degree provided the student is ac- 
cepted for readmission to complete the course 
within a period of two years. 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR ° COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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